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THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CELEBRATES 
75TH BIRTHDAY 


With the theme, “The Heritage of 
the U.S.A. in Times of Crisis,” li- 
braries throughout America will par- 
ticipate all during 1951 in observance 
of the 75th anniversary of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. 

One of the highlights of the A.L.A. 
Midwinter Meeting in Chicago (Janu- 
ary 30-February 3) was an interpre- 
tation and discussion of the theme by 
the 75th Anniversary Committee, 
headed by Ralph E. Ellsworth, who is 
director of libraries at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City; John 
Mackenzie Cory, A.L.A. executive sec- 
retary, and other library leaders who 
are directing the endeavor. 

The anniversary theme and the 
activities which implement it were 
designed to make a contribution to 
American citizens, rather than to pro- 
vide a way of looking into the past 
and recalling the achievements of the 
association, according to Mr. Ells- 
worth. 

“At this important time, it seems 
to us that the thing we are best able 
to do is to help people do their own 
thinking on the half dozen of the 
very most critical problems facing all 
of us,” Mr. Ellsworth said, adding: 

“To achieve this end—to make this 
contribution—we will devote our an- 
niversary year to restating the Amer- 
ican Heritage in terms of present-day 
crises; to fostering a recognition of 
this heritage as ideas in action rather 
than as dogma. Our objective is to 
stimulate general thinking on the 
problem of how to defend our free- 
dom by understanding its origin and 
its application to the great problems 
of today.” 

The A.L.A. will assist in creating 
two books. The first will state, de- 
fine and show “in a reasonable, honest 
and objective manner, just what our 
heritage of experience and ideas con- 
tributes to a citizen’s understanding 
of these problems.” This book will be 
written by Gerald W. Johnson, noted 
newspaperman and author of Our 
English Heritage, Incredible Tale 
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and many other books. Harper & 
Brothers has agreed to publish the 
book and to join the A.L.A. in its dis- 
tribution here and abroad. 

The second book is to be an inten- 
sive source book of evidence on the 
topics covered by the Johnson book, 
presented in such a manner that it 
may be used as a study guide by 
groups or individuals who will be en- 
couraged to hold discussion sessions 
on the subject matter. 

The committee also announced a 
contest with $1,000 in prizes. There 
are $800 in awards for the best state- 
ments (under 2,000 words) which il- 
lustrate the power of books to influ- 
ence the lives of men and women; and 
an additional $200 in prizes for the 
best statement from librarians con- 
cerning the problems that are worry- 
ing the citizens whom they encounter 
in their library work. 

Climax of the 75th anniversary ob- 
servance will come at the A.L.A. Con- 
ference in Chicago, July 8-14, when 
four major general sessions will be 
devoted to the theme. America’s best 
informed persons on each of the prob- 
lems covered in the Johnson book will 
be speakers at the sessions. 

It was announced that the books, 
the contest, engagement of confer- 
ence speakers and the necessary pro- 
motion of the anniversary activities 
are made possible in large measure by 
the financial contribution of $10,000 
received from Gardner M. Cowles, 
president of Cowles Publications, Inc., 
and editor of Look Magazine. 

All librarians and friends of li- 
braries were called upon to partici- 
pate in the anniversary activities, 
which, according to Mr. Ellsworth, 
are based on the realization that “as 
librarians we are competent in acting 
through the book and the idea. So it 
is that the 75th anniversary of the 
American Library Association pro- 
vides the idea, the implements and 
the program for an important service 
to those whom our libraries serve in 
all their years—the reading public.” 
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THE FUTURE WITH YOUNG PEOPLE* 
By MRS. MARGARET A. EDWARDS 
Coordinator, Work With Young People 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 


When I was growing up on a cotton 
farm in Texas, my father employed 
Gabriel, a Negro man who said that 
beside farm work, his only interest 
in life was in uplifting his race. He 
brought with him his son, Herman, 
and his wife, Lunacy, who said she 
was a twin to Privacy. (You accent 
next to the last syllable and pronounce 
the A long.) Lunacy said that when 
she and her twin were born their 
mother had run out of names when 
she happened to look in a reading book 
and see the names Lunacy and 
Privacy and there were the answers 
to her problem. 

Gabriel attended a neighborhood 
church located on another cotton farm 
where he preached and prayed and 
worked in the Sunday school and 
where, for some reason we never un- 
derstood, he was “silenced”. That 
meant he could come to church but he 
had to keep his mouth shut. We were 
even more surprised when Callie, the 
happy-go-lucky girl who worked in 
the kitchen, succumbed to Gabriel’s 
charms and the farm became the 
scene of a romantic intrigue. My 
mother, a very staunch Presbyterian, 
objected because Gabriel already had 
one wife, to wit, Lunacy, and she de- 
manded that my father do something 
immediately. Dad had a long talk 
with Gabriel, expressing his surprise 
and disappointment. He said, “When 
you came here, you told me you were 
interested in uplifting the race. Now 
I must say your influence on Callie 
has not been very uplifting.” Em- 
barrassed and with downcast look, 
Gabriel replied, “Well, Mr. Alexander, 
there’s one thing about this that I 
don’t think you understand. You see I 
and Callie is both Masons.” Like Ga- 
briel and Callie, we are all brothers 
and sisters in the lodge together— 
concerned for young people—and I 
should like for us to consider together, 
as one lodge member to another, the 
teen-ager and his recreational read- 
ing. 

*Talk made at the State Library Meeting 
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The teen-ager is a special type of 
patron who needs a special type of 
librarian and a specially selected col- 
lection of books if the library is to 
make its best contribution to him. 
Who are these special young people? 
They are Angie Morrow of Seven- 
teenth Summer, going through her 
first love affair ; they are Judy Graves 
of Junior Miss, who is too old for the 
children’s clothing department but 
whose figure doesn’t do justice to col- 
lege clothes. They are Ken McLaugh- 
lin so in love with Flicka that he can- 
not face reality ; they are Jody Baxter 
who runs away from home when Ma 
shoots the Yearling and then comes 
back to find, in the same place where 
the deer was shot, the love and affec- 
tion that he needs. Teen-agers are 
the eager, anxious understudies of 
adults who seem to them to best rep- 
resent what adult living means. 


Young people do not employ half 
tones or shading for, to them, every- 
thing is either black or white. Yes- 
terday, Edgar Allen Poe was the most 
over-rated writer in the world as one 
can see if he reads Annabelle Lee. 
Today, Poe is the greatest writer of 
all time as can be proved to anyone 
who has the time to read The Haunted 
Palace. The people the adolescent 
knows are either “terrific” or “drips”. 
He seldom makes allowances for hu- 
man frailty nor understands why 
some of his worshipped idols turn out 
to have been sculped with feet of clay. 
He does not dare be quiet for fear he 
won’t be seen—ask any conductor of 
a school bus. He would rather a bitter 
librarian threw him out the front door 
than that she ignored his existence. 


Because he has had some very un- 
fortunate experiences with adults, 
he is wary of them. Heading the top 
of his black list are those who shed 
sweetness and light, who employ the 
dewey eyed approach, who “just love 
youth.” Second on his black list are 
the “shushers,” the adults who yell 
out at a room full of young people and 





make foolish threats. He assumes op- 
position from adults. He has big ideas 
that most adults do not appreciate. 
Even his mother doesn’t understand 
him. As a Baltimore psychiatrist ex- 
plains, the mother says, “Look at him, 
a great big fellow pretending he’s a 
man when he can’t even hang up his 
coat.” The boy says, “Look, I’m oc- 
cupied with big problems, I have been 
thinking of world affairs, I haven’t 
time to hang up a coat.” Just since 
his last birthday, he has decided that 
all religions are in error and so, he is 
an Atheist—and what have you to say 
about that? If you are shocked, so 
much the better. He cherishes the 
good opinion of the gang who set his 
standards, and yet he longs to be dif- 
ferent and original. In bowling jar- 
gon, he wants to make a strike but 
remain in the groove. In this time of 
striving for adulthood when most 
people find him ridiculous or incom- 
prehensible, the rock on which he can 
lean, the beloved shelter from the 
storms of adolescence is the adult who 
treats him as an adult. 


Many people look back on ado- 
lescence with nostalgia. As for me, I 
would not go through it again for a 
king’s ransom. In Hypatica Hawks, 
Rachel Fields tells how Hypatica, a 
giantess traveling with a circus, fell 
in love with a normal sized boy who 
did not return her affection and when 
her heart was breaking, she would 
pick up her friend, the eighty year old 
midget, in her arms. The little old 
lady evidently understood for she 
said, “It’s hard to be old, but it’s so 
much harder being young.” Before 
we pass from this analysis of ado- 
lescence, let us remember how many 
people over twenty years of age are 
also adolescents. We can even com- 
miserate with each other for each of 
us probably possesses at least one 
clearly defined adolescent trait. 


Some librarians argue that young 
people do not need special collections 
of books and special librarians to help 
them. Some of these librarians come 
from homes where the reading of 
books was common practice or they 
had some teacher to inspire them and 
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really did not need special help from 
a librarian. Others, who argue that 
we should leave young people to them- 
selves, are librarians who like to sit 
down or who are unfamiliar with 
books young people enjoy and do not 
have time to read them. For some 
fifteen years, I have worked with 
young people in the Pratt Library in 
a room where the young people’s col- 
lection adjoined the adult fiction on 
one hand and the readable adult non- 
fiction on the other. As far as I could 
tell, most young people attempting to 
help themselves from the adult col- 
lection were pretty well at sea. The 
one guide they had to book selection 
was titles on the backs of books. They 
often seleeted Sister Carrie as the 
story of a young girl or a good family 
story. Arnold Bennet’s Buried Alive 
sounded like a fine story of premature 
burial or Lust for Life gave promise 
of inside information about sex. Dis- 
appointed and numbed by these fine 
books read too soon, the young read- 
ers, as a rule, either swore off books 
for good or came for help in selecting 
their reading. The hardier ones who 
persisted might have found on their 
next visits to the library something 
they did like, i. e., Mrs. Norris or 
Erle Stanley Gardner and have read 
the thirty or forty volumes of each 
from Angel in the House to Wife for 
Sale or from The Case of the Black- 
Eyed Blonde to Murder Up My Sleeve. 
While such a reading experience may 
not do any harm, a lot of time was 
wasted when with a little tactful help, 
these young people could have read 
with pleasure Gilbreth’s Cheaper by 
the Dozen, Buck’s East Wind; West 
Wind or Guthrie’s The Way West. 


The friendly, skillful young people’s 
librarian can help young people with- 
out intruding on their privacy. She 
can tell the difference between a 
browser who should be let alone and 
a flounderer who needs help and she 
knows how to suggest without being 
presumptuous. After most of the 
books she recommends turn out to be 
exactly what the young person likes, 
he will not hesitate to avail himself 
of the special service the library offers 
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him in a rich book collection presided 

over by an expert reader’s adviser. 
The clerk who sells wearing apparel 

successfully knows the psychology be- 


hind helping people. She does not 
begin with, “May I help you?” but 
sizes us up, lets us flounder a bit and 
walks over with just the type of dress 
that suits us or one so interesting, 
we begin to comment on it in such a 
way that she soon knows what we do 
want, how much we will pay and the 
color of the accessories the dress must 
match. Furthermore, the dress she 
eventually sells us turns out to be 
such a success, we go back to her as 
soon as our charge account will allow, 
to purchase another dress. The tech- 
nique of helping people is based on a 
knowledge of one’s product and in- 
terest in and understanding of the 
customer and is as practical in library 
work as in any other kind of sales- 
manship. 

Some librarians do their best work 
with children and others with adults. 
I should like here to enumerate the 
qualities that seem essential to a 
young people’s librarian. 

1. We who work with adolescents 
should cultivate above all other qual- 
ities maturity. A mature person does 
not try to be young with young people 
but receives them on his own level as 
adults. He does not thrive on praise 
or shrink too much from criticism for 
he is thinking of other people instead 
of constantly feeling his own pulse. 
He does not rely on his age or position 
for authority nor set up his own pref- 
erences as the criterion of all good 
taste for he is learning constantly 
from his reading, from his association 
with adults and also from young peo- 
ple. He knows that the best course in 
book selection for young people is the 
one available on the floor of the li- 
brary. The student body numbers one 
—the young people’s librarian—while 
the faculty runs into the hundreds— 
the young people. There is no other 
course in America with a higher per- 
centage of faculty per pupil. The tui- 
tion, however, is high. It is not paid 
in coin but in the eagerness of the 
student body to learn, in its ability to 
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convince the faculty that it is worth 
instructing and in a friendly accept- 
ance of frank criticism. Young people 
seldom criticize to their faces those 
people whom they fear or dislike. Such 
forthright comments as “Didn’t like 
it!”, “The worst book I ever read”, 
“You’re slipping!” are reserved only 
for the librarian who has the complete 
confidence of young people. It takes 
maturity to accept the comments with 
unruffied plumage, without offering 
too many explanations and without 
imposing one’s own taste on the young 
person. Instead, the mature librarian 
finds out why the previous selection 
was wrong and tries to do better next 
time. A mature librarian has dignity 
enough to lend to young people so 
that all her association with them are 
adult and dignified as well as friendly 
and happy. 


2. A second characteristic of the 
young people’s librarian is a sense 
of humor and tact. In my earnest, 
anxious course through life, am I 
often ridiculous? If I can see that I 
am, then I have a sense of humor; and 
if I have a sense of humor, I know 
when to laugh and when not to laugh. 
An older boy from a tough district 
of Baltimore—of those boys who 
want realism was given Remarque’s 
Three Comrades by a librarian. When 
he returned the book she asked him 
what he though of it. He replied, 
“Swell! but sad! I had not read many 
pages when I said to myself Oh Hell, 
that baby’s gonna die!” That boy had 
just experienced sorrow and that was 
no time to smile at his account of it 
or to rebuke him for his profanity. 
People who truly understand others 
usually have a sense of humor; they 
have tact, too, which springs from 
their ability to identify themselves 
with others. 


3. Honesty. Without the trust of 
our young people, we cannot proceed. 
In our anxiety to lead our readers 
upward and onward, we are sorely 
tempted at times to stretch the truth. 
For most teen-agers who ask, “Will I 
like Our Mutual Friend?” the an- 
swer is “No.” Vanity Fair is an en- 
joyable book for the best readers and 








a “killer” for those who have read lit- 
tle but adventure and simple romance. 
We cannot make good readers of poor 
readers unless our word is as good 
as our bonds. We must be sure when 
we have developed a reader and have 
him ready to take a leap, then he will 
believe us when we tell him he can 
read a more difficult book with pleas- 
ure. When a young person asks if 
he will like a book more difficult than 
he has been reading and we think he 
very possibly might, we can tell him 
that we doubt that he will like the 
book as it is a bit harder to read than 
the books he usually borrows. This is 
a challenge that more spirited readers 
usually accept without the librarian’s 
having perjured herself. Honesty is 
a fine virtue in itself but no one knows 
better than the young people’s librar- 
ian that it is also the best policy. 

4. Vitality (both mental and physi- 
cal). 

People who work with youth should 
be able and willing to move off their 
feet ; they should keep their mind flex- 
ible enough to accept new ideas; they 
should be active citizens of their com- 
munities, their states, their nation 
and the world. Librarians, especially 
those in large cities, tend to flock too 
much together. Often, two hardwork- 
ing librarians share an apartment to- 
gether where they discuss mutual 
problems each evening. They go with 
a larger group of librarians to the 
theater where they discuss funny 
events in different points of the sys- 
tem before the curtain goes up and 
between acts; when they give a party 
more librarians are invited and more 
library chitchat is exchanged. We 
need to associate with various types 
of people who see the world from a 
different angle. We should dress 
smartly for our patrons and not wear 
smocks over our good clothes as if 
we were saving them for a happier 
occasion. In other words, the librarian 
is a kind of spark plug for her books 
and readers. 

5. A wide knowledge of books. 

All the smart clothes, all the dig- 
nity, all the sense of humor, all the 
maturity in the world will not take 
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the place of knowing books. Unless 
the librarian has actually read a book, 
how can she recommend it to young 
people with success? How does she 
know whether or not a prospective 
reader will like it? Continual bluffing 
will lose first the respect of the read- 
er and then the reader. I once asked 
Helen Haines how she could possibly 
have read all the books she had and 
still be so alive and vital? She looked 
at me with some surprise and replied, 
“I thought it was reading books that 
made one alive and vital.” She went 
on to let me see that the librarian 
should stand before her patrons as the 
embodiment of the effects of good 
reading so that young people who 
know her will say to themselves, “If 
this is what reading does for one, I 
shall read.” 
The Book Collection 

Young people should have a special 
collection of books that is not located 
in or adjacent to the children’s room 
and is not administered by a chil- 
dren’s librarian. Young people are 
embarrassed to be put with children 
and served by children’s librarians, 
no matter how attractive the librar- 
ians are. They are best served by a 
librarian whose reading is in the field 
of adult books and who can point their 
reading forward to Wuthering 
Heights and Kristin Lavransdatter 
rather than back to fairy tales and 
Swiss Family Robinson. It is far more 
important for a young people’s librar- 
ian to know adult books than that 
she have a background of children’s 
books. It may take years for a li- 
brarian to establish her young people 
as truly adult readers but she should 
know to what she is leading her read- 
ers and how to get them there by 
making use of various types of books. 
At the Pratt Library the young peo- 
ple’s collection is located in the Pop- 
ular Library where the adult fiction 
and the popular titles of non-fiction 
are shelved for we believe that young 
people should not be shielded from 
adult books but allowed to see and 
handle and read them as they please, 
with a librarian to show them how to 
read problem novels, how to discount 























what is trivial and to value what is 
worthwhile. 


In a branch library or a small li- 
brary, the best location for a young 
people’s collection is between the adult 
fiction and the adult non-fiction. There 
are many reasons for setting up a 
special collection for young people if 
someone on the staff who likes young 
people will read the books put in the 
collection, for shelves filled with books 
for young people will not be very 
effective unless there is someone to 
interpret the books to the readers. 


The teen-agers who come in the li- 
brary will consider a well run young 
people’s collection as a special service 
for they will learn by experience that 
whatever is in the collection is read- 
able if the librarian cannot help them 
with their selection, they know ahead 
of time that a book shelved there will 
not likely be dull or crude or weighted 
down with footnotes, but will instead 
have warmth and make sense. Too, 
the librarian can make full use of the 
“Y” collection as a means of bringing 
together for teen-agers a variety of 
books. While young people should be 
allowed to browse as they please, 
many outstanding titles will escape 
their notice if buried in collections of 
heavier adult titles. Shake Hands 
with the Dragon can escape notice on 
a shelf filled with factual books on 
Americanization or it may be across 
the library and around the corner of 
the room from other books the reader 
is examining and so escape his at- 
tention. In a special collection, the 
librarian may bring together: teen- 
age stories, sport stories, Hyman 
Kaplan, Jackie Robinson, Mrs. Roose- 
velt, Kon-Tiki, a cookbook, a book of 
modern art, one on rocket and space 
travel and a play that appeared last 
night on television. From such a col- 
lection, the young person is bound to 
find something he likes, titles he has 
missed in his own aimless hunting as 
well as titles he would never have 
thought to read on his own. Because 
titles are in a young people’s collec- 
tion that has proved itself in the past, 
the reader is more willing to try some- 
thing different if it is shelved there 
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and is far more likely to find the new 
reading rewarding than if he selected 
it at random on his own. 

The young people’s collection is also 
a time saver. The “Y” librarian who 
has won the confidence of her young 
people will be besieged many days 
after school is out for the day. If she 
has the titles she knows will be called 
for assembled in the young people’s 
collection, she can help a lot of people 
a lot faster since she does not have 
to dash from one part of the library 
to another selecting titles one at a 
time. 

Young people like a place of their 
own where the “gang” can congregate 
briefly or where a couple going steady 
can drop in to solve a few Algebra 
problems or say hello to the librarian. 
This is a perfect setting for special 
displays for young people and a good 
place to display the high school papers 
of the town as well as other student 
publications. The magazines of spe- 
cial interest for youth can be placed 
near the collection and often much 
can be found out about the appeal of 
a book. We find out what they would 
like by leaving it carelessly on a table 
in the youth section. In Baltimore, 
we include the New Yorker among 
our magazines for what it has to teach 
young people about humor. We feel 
it a good investment though its read- 
ers are limited in numbers. 


Our Goals 


Just what are we trying to do for 
young people? Whatever we are try- 
ing to accomplish must be done via 
recreational reading, not with com- 
pulsion and without the young people 
being aware that we have “goals” in 
mind. The “Y” reader reads for 
pleasure only what he wants to read. 
The “Y” librarian has to get the 
young person to where he wants to 
read to the best of his ability for if 
he suspects us of undue pressure or 
too many good motives on his behalf, 
we can mark him off our list of pa- 
trons. If we proceed with caution, 
interest and tact, we can accomplish 
a great deal though we can never hope 
to make remarkable readers of all our 
teen-agers. Again, what are we try- 





ing todo? We are attempting to teach 
the young person through books to 
live with himself in his community 
as a member of a democratic nation 
and a citizen of the world. 


To live with oneself is difficult as 
Stephen Vincent Benet said in his 
poem, The Complaint of Body, the 
Ass, Against His Rider, the Soul. 
People have learned to live with them- 
selves without reading books and it 
is rarely the case that one book makes 
a marked change in anyone either for 
good or ill, but people who read 
enough good books have their ideas 
and their ideals influenced by the ac- 
cumulation of the reading. In our li- 
braries today, we have a rich variety 
of books that can influence the minds 
and strengthen the emotions of 
young people if these books are read. 
A reader of any age can learn courage 
from Let the Hurricane Roar and No 
Banners, No Bugles. True love is de- 


picted in Mrs. Mike and Pear! Buck’s 
East Wind; West Wind. Skinner, 
Benchley and others teach laughter 
while The Way West, John Brown’s 
Body and Cry the Beloved Country 


embody dignity and style. Simple 
books of psychology and books on 
manners and personality help develop 
individuality while sound sex books 
help many young people over difficul- 
ties too delicate to discuss with adults. 
(These books should always be on the 
shelves where young people can get 
them without embarrassment instead 
of being guarded by a desk and the 
staff.) Along with our better written 
more mature titles, we have teen-age 
stories that seem rather thin fare to 
the critical adult but they teach light 
minded adolescent girls that happi- 
ness in thinking of other people and 
popularity comes when the needs of 
others are popular in one’s own think- 
ing. 

Most of the books in young people’s 
collections afford their readers pat- 
terns for shaping their own person- 
alities. A justice of the court of crim- 
inal justice in the east pointed out 
that some of our smartest people are 
confined in penitentiaries. This has 
been proved by tests given to prison- 
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ers and wardens after World War I. 
The prisoners made higher scores 
than the average G. I. of that day. 
They also did better than the wardens 
and, as we know, the brighter law 
breakers never got to prison to take 
the tests. The duller ones made better 
averages than the G. I.’s and wardens. 
People do not get in trouble because 
they are “dumb” so much as because 
they select the wrong patterns for 
their lives. In our young people’s col- 
lections, we have a variety of better 
patterns. 

To live with oneself is difficult. To 
live in America as a worthy citizen is 
difficult too. It may be easier for our 
young people than it has been for us 
for their hearts are purer. They do 
not harbor so much hatred and fear 
and intolerance and may be able to 
work out our race problems in a way 
to gain respect for this country from 
all nations—even from the orientals. 
Books in our collections that depict in 
novels and biographies the suffering 
that results from cruel discrimination 
may help young people to decide to 
fight that discrimination. Bucklin 
Moon’s Without Magnolias, Sumner’s 
Quality, White’s Lost Boundaries cry 
out to the sensitive that wrongs must 
be righted. 

In a recent editorial in the Satur- 
day Review of Literature a man 
named Cohen wrote an inventory of 
America in which he said, “It isn’t 
just the minority groups that’s the 
matter here. Many of our difficulties 
at home and abroad grow from a con- 
fusion of synonyms: a failure to dis- 
tinguish between bigness and great- 
ness; between price and_ value; 
between success and achievement ; be- 
tween a standard of living and 4a 
standard of life.” We have books in 
our young people’s collections which, 
in their stories, draw these distinc- 
tions. In his Home Place and Hound 
Dog Man Gibson shows that he knows 
the difference in these things. Ma- 
dame Curie knew it; Hersey demon- 
strated the difference in A Bell for 
Adano as did Wilder in Our Town. 

Nor is everything wrong in Amer- 
ica. We have our fine traditions and 





a noble history that have come down 
as a rich heritage to be kept for us in 
our historical novels and American 
biographies. 

Books teach young people to live 
with themselves and to be worthy citi- 
zens of America; but one of their most 
important contributions is to teach 
them to live in the whole world in 
spirit if not literally. As with other 
problems, the most effective books are 
not those that present facts but are 
those that touch the heart. The book 
is important that convinces young 
people that all men are brothers— 
that proves that this person in a dis- 
tant land loves, hates and sorrows just 
as we do. If people ever truly believe 
in the brotherhood of man, that belief 
will be the answer to the world’s woes. 
It is difficult for us who have handed 
on to young people a world so difficult 
to live in, to tell them at the same time 
how to live in it. It is difficult to 
evaluate suggestions made by various 
authors and to be sure which books 
have the right direction pointers for 
young people. In all this confusion 
within and without, there is one truth 
we do know—one standard around 
which we can rally ourselves and our 
young people and that is the fact that 
all men are brothers. From that point, 
we need to study how the family of the 
human race can live in the earth to- 
gether. 


When the American Library Asso- 
ciation met in Milwaukee, your Rob- 
ert Blakely, then editor of a Des 
Moines paper, delivered a wonderful 
address in which he related a parable. 
He said that in the Old Testament God 
decided He would have to destroy 
Gomorrah because its citizens were 
sinful. Abraham came to Him and 
asked, “If I find fifty good men in 
Gomorrah, will you spare the city?” 
and the Lord said he would. Abraham 
looked but could not find fifty good 
men and so returned to ask if he 
could save the city by finding thirty 
men and Jehovah agreed that he 
would. But he could not find thirty, 
nor twenty. Finally, he pleaded with 
Jehovah to spare Gomorrah for ten 
good men but when he could not find 
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Blakely then said that the God of the 
New Testament is not so lenient as Je- 
them, the city was destroyed. Mr. 
hovah but will destroy this world if 
He does not find over 50 per cent of its 
people to be men of good will whose 
good will is implemented by intelli- 
gence. That is a large assignment for 
all adults working with youth and it 
is of serious concern to librarians. 
We must include in our collection 
those books that develop good will and 
increase intelligence and we must find 
ways of bringing them to the atten- 
tion of young people. We must read 
our books and work with all young 
people to the best of our ability in the 
hope of doing our part in producing 
— 51 per cent of the right kind in the 
end. 

Young people have tremendous po- 
tentialities that are often hidden or 
only faintly evident. Joe Louis’ vo- 
cational teacher in high school wrote 
on his report card one time, “This boy 
is good in manual training. Some day 
he should be able to do something with 
his hands.” Books, too have power, 
often more potent than we think. If 
we can connect the power in books 
with the potentialities in young peo- 
ple, we may yet produce enough peo- 
ple of good will and intelligence to 
save this country and the world. 


NEWBERY-CALDECOTT AWARDS 
The annual announcement of the 
winners of the Newbery and Calde- 
cott medals is an important event. 
These winners were announced in 
New York, March 5. 
Elizabeth Yates has been awarded 
the Newbery medal, given for the 
most distinguished contribution to 
children’s literature, for her Amos 
Fortune, Free Man. 

Based on fact, this is the moving 
story of an African prince sold into 
slavery in America in 1725 who, after 
more than 40 years of servitude, was 
able to purchase his own freedom and 
later that of several others. He died 
a landowner and respected citizen of 
his New England community. 

Runners-Up 

Hunt, Mabel Leigh—Better Known as 

Johnny Appleseed. 











Eaton, Jeanette—Gandhi, Fighter With- 
out a Sword. 
Judson, Clara Ingram—Abraham Lincoln. 
Parrish, Anne— The Story of Appleby 
Capple. 
The Caldecott medal, for the most 


distinguished American picture book 
for children, goes to Katherine Mil- 
hous for The Egg Tree, a happy 
Easter tale. With a Pennsylvania 
Dutch locale, the story involves an 
egg hunt, a discovery in an attic, and 
the wonderful egg tree with col- 
ored Easter eggs hanging from its 





branches. 
_ The bright, four-colored illustra- 
tions and decorations are exquisite 
both in color and design. 
Runners-Up 

Brown, Marcia—Dick Whittington and 
His Cat. 

Mordvinoff, Nicolas (Lipkind, Wm., au- 
thor)—The Two Reds. 

Geisel, Theodore (Dr. Suess)—If I Ran 
the Zoo. 

Newberry, Clare T.—T-Bone, the Baby 
Sitter. 

Stone, Helen (McGinley, Phyllis, author) 
—The Most Wonderful Doll in the World. 





WEEDING YOUR LIBRARY 


Librarians are, for the most part, 
a valiant group. They will face most 
of their work without flinching. With 
one exception. When asked to do any 
“weeding” they turn pale and begin to 
look for excuses. This may be hard 
to understand at first. On second 
thought, it is not strange. 

Books were held in high esteem in 
the past. They were not too plentiful 
and, as a result, were highly prized. 
No one deliberately destroyed or 
marred a book. This idea has been 
handed down to us and may account 
for the fact that so many library 
shelves are bulging with out-of-date, 
dirty and ragged books that have long 
since outlived their usefulness. 

The less training and experience a 
library worker has had, the less likely 
she is to discard the books that need 
it. There isn’t a library in the state 
(including the State Traveling Li- 
brary) that would not benefit from a 
good weeding. If there were one per- 
son with sufficient training and edu- 
cation to qualify for the job, she could 
easily spend all her time discarding 
books in the libraries where this is 
so badly needed. More requests come 
in for this kind of assistance than 
anything else. But there isn’t such a 
person available, so the best we can 
do is to draw up a few rules that may 
be applied to each library and which 
may help the librarian to help herself 
when she begins to clear out the 
shelves. 

When Should Books Be Weeded? 

Every time a book is handled it 
should be examined for discarding or 
further use. Each book that returns 
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from circulation should be revised 
for accuracy in slipping, for need of 
mending or binding, or for discarding. 
This takes care of the books that are 
in use. What about those that just 
stand quietiy on the shelves? These 
should be examined at stated times, 
at least once a year. The boeks that 
have not circulated for five years may 
be removed to a storage place, or dis- 
carded. 
How to Go About Discarding 
Sort the books into the following 
groups: 
Those whose physical condition demands: 
Rebinding. (Balance rebinding costs 
against the price of a new copy.) 
Mending. (Don’t waste time mending 
hopeless wrecks, or do so much mend- 
ing that you ruin the chances of ever 
rebinding the book.) 
Discarding: 
Those not worth binding or mending. 
Out-of-date books of fiction, travel, 
social science, etc. 
Books of science and technology more 
than five years old. 
Unneeded copies of “best sellers” 
whose short life span is ended. 
Be sure to keep those that might be valu- 
able, possible first editions, rare books, etc. 


You Will Need Some Advice 


Ask authorities in the community 
about books in the classes in which 
they are interested. College profes- 
sors, ministers, teachers, and indi- 
viduals with special interests and 
hobbies will know the books in their 
fields better than the ordinary li- 
brarian. 

Consult the various lists that have 
been compiled for your help, such as 
Standard Catalog for Public Librar- 
ies, Children’s Catalog, High School 
Catalog. They may be found in larger 














libraries. Better take your list to the 
library for these “aids” stay right in 
the library. 

Check your. possible’ discards 
against such lists as “not to be circu- 
lated” which appeared in the IOWA 
LIBRARY QUARTERLY, January 1944. 
We will be glad to send you a copy, on 
request. 

Remember that discarding books in 
alibrary is just the opposite of buy- 
ing books. It takes the same skill and 
itis often necessary to check the same 
lists to be sure you are right. 

The Next Step? 

When you have decided which 
books you are going to discard, they 
must be withdrawn from all library 
records—accession book, shelf list, 
catalog. The books should be stamped 
“Withdrawn” or have the word writ- 
ten across every mark of ownership 
of the library. Then dispose of the 
hooks. 

Sometimes they can be sold for old 
paper, especially after the stiff covers 
are torn off. DON’T give them to 
other libraries where the same process 
of withdrawing and discarding will 
have to be carried out. If they aren’t 
good enough for you, other libraries 
don’t want them. And don’t give them 
to schools where they need the best 
books, always. 

Better go back and read “Discard- 
ing’’ by Margaret Davidson in the 
loWA LIBRARY QUARTERLY, January 
1944, page 178. It’s as true and fresh 
as the day she wrote it. 

The following list is composed of 
sets that are found in many libraries. 
It has been sent to some dealers in 
second-hand books. They have been 
kind enough to check it and to indicate 
the probability of selling such sets. 

The symbols are as follows: 

** Possible sale to reputable dealers. 

* Some might be interested in buying. 

? Doubtful value. 

Better discard the other items on 
the list. 

“Abraham Lincoln, by J. G. Nickolay and 
John Hay. 1890 12v 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, library of 
modern business. 1931 26v 
*American history told by contemporaries, 
by A. B. Hart. 1906 5v 


“American statesmen, ed., by J. T. Morse, 
Jr. 32v; 41lv 
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*Anglo-Saxon classics. 1906 15v 

? Antique gems from the Greek and Latin. 
1901 13v 

?Appleton’s cyclopedia of American biog- 
raphy. 1887, 1888 6v 

?Appleton’s cyclopedia of American biog- 
raphy. 1900 6v 

*Art of music, by D. G. Mason. 1915 14v 

?Author’s digest, ed., by Rossiter Johnson. 
1998 20v 

?Beaux and belles of England. n.d. 14v 

*Bibelot. n.d. 21v 

Book of history. Glorier society. n.d. 18v 

Book of knowledge. 1939 20v in 10 


**Bryan’s dictionary of painters and en- 


gravers. 1903-05 5v 


**Cambridge histories. 


Carpenter’s world travels, ed. by Frank 


G. Carpenter. 1927 20v 
**Catholic encyclopedia. 1913 l16v 
Chambers encyclopedia. 1884 10v 


Children’s - ee by Eva March Tappan. 
15v 


n.d. 
**Chronicles of America. v.d. 50v 


Collier’s new encyclopedia. 1926 10v 
*Columbia University course in literature, 
. by J. W. Cunliffe and others. 
1928 18v 
*Compton’s pictured encyclopedia. 1935 14v 
eee treasury for book lovers. 1929 
Vv 


Crane classics, by Frank Crane. 1923 12v 


**Critical dictionary of English literature, 


by S. Austin Allibone. 1908 5v 
waa = education, by Paul Monroe. 
Vv 


**Cyclopedia of painters and paintings, by 


J. D. Champlin and C. C. Perkins. 
1913 4v 
?Cyclopedia of world’s great literature, 
ed. by Harry Thurston Peck, 1901 20v 
Delphian course. 1922 10v 


**Dictionary of anonymous and pseudony- 


mous literature, by S. Halkett and 
J. Laing. 1926 ‘Tv 


**Dictionary of architecture and building, 


R. A. Sturgis. 1905 3v 
*Digest of international law, by John Bas- 
sett Moore. 1906 8v 
*Encyclopedia Americana. The older edi- 
tions are not very useful and in little 
demand. 
Encyclopedia Americana. Later editions. 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 9th ed. 
*Encyclopedia Britannica. 11th edition and 
and later. 


**Encyclopedia of religion and ethics, ed., by 


James Hastings. 13v. Also, Diction- 
ary of the Bible, Great texts of the 
Bible, and Dictionary of Christ and 
the Gospels. 

*Famous composers and their music, ed., 
by Theodore Thomas and others. 1901 
l6v 

Famous women of the French court, by 
Imbert de Saint-Amand. 1901 15v 

Funk and Wagnall’s new standard ency- 
clopedia of universal knowledge. 1935 
25v 

Great crises in our history told by its 
makers. 1925 12v 








Great novels crowned by the French Acad- 
emy. 1897 20v 
**Handbook of Amercan Indians, by F. W. 
Hodge. 1907 2v 
Harper’s encyclopedia of United States 
history. 1902 10v; 1905 10v; 1915 10v 
*Harvard classics. v.d. 5lv 
Harvard classics shelf of fiction. n.d. 20v 
History and progress of the world, ed., by 
Edgar Sanderson and others. 1917 10v 
**History of Egypt, Chaldea, Syria, Baby- 
lonia and Assyria, by G. Maspero, 
n.d. 13v 
History of nations, ed. by Henry Cabot 
Lodge. 1906 24v 
**History of the people of the United States, 
by John B. McMaster. 1911 8v 
**History of the United States, by Henry 
Adams. 1930 9v 
History of the United States, by J. C. 
Ridpath. 1902 5v 
**History of the United States and its peo- 
ple, by E. M. Avery. 1904 Tv 
History of the United States of America, 
by H. W. Elson. 1905 5v 
**Tllustrated record of English literature, by 
R. Garnett and E. Grosse, 1923 4v 
International library of masterpieces, ed. 
by Harry T. Peck. 1901 30v 
International reference work. 1927 10v 
Irish Literature, ed., by Justin McCarthy. 
**Jewish encyclopedia. 1925 12v 
Johnson’s universal cyclopedia. 1895 1llv 
?Journeys through bookland, ed., by 
Charles H. Sylvester. 1922 10v 
*Lamb’s biographical dictionary of the 
United States. 1900 Tv 
Lectures, by J. L. Stoddard. 1910 15v 
Library of American literature, by Sted- 
man and Hutchinson. 1888-90 liv 
Library of choice literature. Prose and 
pootey of all nations, ed. by A. R. 
pofford. 1895 10v 
Library of historic characters and famous 
events of all nations and ages, ed. by 
A. R. Spofford and others. 1905 12v 
**Library of literary criticism of English 
and American authors, by Charles W. 
Moulton. 1901 8v ; 
Library of natural history, by Richard 
Lydekker. 1904 5v 
Library of oratory, ed., by Chauncey M. 
Depew. 1902 15v 
*Library of Southern literature. 1929 20v 


in 10 
Library of wit and humor, ed., by A. R. 
Spofford and R. E. Shapley. 1910 5v 
Little journeys to the homes of the great, 
by Elbert Hubbard. v.d. 14v 
Literary Digest history of the World War. 
1920 10v 
? Lives of the queens of England, by Agnes 
Strickland. 1871 Tv; 16v 
Louisiana and the Fair, ed. by J. W. Buel. 
1904 8v 


Masterpieces of fiction crowned by the 
French Academy. 1927 20v 

Memoirs and secret chronicles of the 
courts of Europe. 1901 Illv 

Memoirs of the court of France. 1903 20v 

Messages and papers of the presidents. 
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**Nature library. 1908 17v 


**Pageant of America. 1925 liv 
**Photographic history of the Civil War, 


**Sacred books and early literature of th 
**Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia. of religion 


**Smithsonian scientific series. 12v 


1897 20v; 1913 20v in 10; 1918 aH 
Modern eloquence. 1931 15v 
Modern merchandising, by Ale 
Hamilton Institute. 1927 10v 
Mysteries of the court of London, by ¢ 
W. Reynolds. 1900 10v; 20v in 10 
*Narrative and critical history of Americ, 
by Justin Winsor. 1889 8v 
*National cyclopedia of American biog. 
raphy. 1898 14v 
Nations of the world. 1898 60v 


Nelson’s perpetual loose leaf encyclopedis 
1923 12v; 1929 12v 
New international encyclopedia. 1903 18), 
1909 23v 
New international encyclopedia. 2nd ed 
New students reference work for teachen, 
ed. by C. B. Beach and F. M. Me. 


Murry. 
Outline of science, by John Arthur Thon. 
son. n.d. 4v 


by Francis T. Miller. 1911 10v; 192 

Pocket university. 1924 23v 

Popular science library, ed. by Garrett P. 
Serviss. 1922 17v 

Presidential messages and state papen, 
ed. by Julius W. Muller. 1917 10v 

Progress of nations. 1930 10v 

Real America in romance, ed., by Edwin 
Markham. 1914-27 1l5v 

Ridpath library of universal literature. 
1899 25v 


Romances of royalty. Dramas and trage 
dies of Chivalric France. 1909 13v 


East. 1917 14v 


and ethics. 1908 12v plus index 
Seribner’s popular history of the Unite 
States, by W. C. Bryant and othen. 
1876 4v; 1897 5v 
?Secret memoirs of the courts of Europ. 
10v; 20v; 24v 


?Source records of the Great War, ed. by 
Charles F. Horne. 1920 Tv 

Travelogues, by Burton Holmes. 1908 1h 

? Universal anthology, ed. by Richard Gar- 
nett and others. 1899 33v 

Universal classics library. 1901 207; 
26v; 30v 

University musical encyclopedia, by L. ¢ 
Elson. 1912 10v 

University library, ed. by J. H. Finlay 
and N. Braddy. 1928 26v 

United States, its beginnings, progres 
and modern development, ed. by Eé 
win Wiley. 1912 liv 

Wit and humor of America, ed., by M.?. 
Wilder, n.d. 10v 

Winstons cumulative encyclopedia. 191 


10v 

With the world’s people, by J. C. Ridpath 
1914 12v 

ete - in all ages and all countries. 1% 


Wonder of the or by John Arthr 
Thomson. n.d. 4v 
World and its people. 1925 ‘Tv 














World book. 1925 10v; 1930 12v 
World’s best essays, ed., by D. J. Brewer. 
1908 10v 


World’s best orations, ed., by J. D. Brewer. 
1899 10v 


World’s fifty best short novels, ed., by 
Grant Overton 10v 
a4 orators, ed., by Guy C. Lee. 1903 


World’s wit and humor. 1906 1l5v 
Young folk’s library, ed. by Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. 1902 20v : 
The following book stores might 


Tbe interested in some of the items 


on the list above: 
ipey Book Stores, 114 E. 59th Street, 
ew York, N. Y. 

— oe 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
11, N. Y. 

Albert Hotho, Plano, Illinois. 

Raven Book Shop, 112 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

Schulte’s Book Store, Inc., 80-82 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York. N. Y. , 
It is suggested that you describe 


‘| the condition of the books you wish 


to dispose of, stating whether or not 
they bear library marks. 


PERSONALS 

Lewis Harold Brown, president of 
the Johns-Manville corporation, who 
died recently, worked his way through 
the State University of Iowa as li- 
brarian in the State Historical So- 
ciety, from 1911 to 1915. 

Lucile Davis, librarian of the Clin- 
ton Public Library, will attend a dis- 
trict library meeting at Morrison, 
llinois, where she will conduct a dis- 
cussion on “Putting the Library Plant 

the Best Possible Use.” 

Mrs. Harry G. Stanwood, president 
of the Des Moines public library 
board, was appointed chairman of the 
trustees’ section of the American Li- 
brary Association, and will assist in 
selecting candidates for offices of the 
section, election to be at the meeting 
in Chicago next July. 

Esther Walls, who served on the 
Mason City staff before going to the 
school of library service at Columbia 
University, has been appointed to a 
position in young people’s reference 
work in the New York Public Library. 
She will help direct the reading of 
young people and also have classes 
at the library and in schools. 

Ruby Washburn, formerly librarian 
at Jefferson, has been appointed as- 
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sistant librarian of Travis Air Base 
at Fairfield, California. 

Dan W. Williams began his duties 
as associate librarian at the Des 
Moines Public Library April 2. The 
position was created after the retire- 
ment of Mae Anders as assistant li- 
brarian in June. Mr. Williams has 
been librarian at Muncie, Indiana, for 
the past five years. Before that he 
was reference librarian at Gary, In- 
diana, and on the staff of the Chicago 
University library eight years. He 
was graduated from the Chicago Uni- 
versity library school. 





NEWS FROM IOWA LIBRARIES 


Algona—The public opening of the 
new children’s room was held Janu- 
ary 28. The intense cold kept many 
from attending. One of the guests 
was Mrs. E. J. Kelley from Mason 
City. She had served as librarian in 
Algona from 1913 to the mid ’20’s. 
The new room was made possible by 
the bequest of Mrs. Lucina Hutchins- 
Hall, whose photograph hangs near 
the entrance. More than 300 people 
attended and enjoyed the open fire, 
the bouquets of flowers, and the cof- 
fee in addition to the beautifully 
planned and decorated room. 

Burlington — Elizabeth Lilly re- 
tired from library work April 1, nine 
years to the day on which she had 
assumed librarianship of the Burling- 
ton library. The staff honored her at 
a dinner at Hotel Burlington Sunday 
night, March 18, and presented her 
with a record player. Elsie Schinzel, 
who has been her first assistant, will 
succeed her as librarian. 

Cedar Falls—A former resident of 
Cedar Falls, C. M. Wyth of Los An- 
geles, has presented $500 to the 
library for the purchase and installa- 
tion of a television set for the chil- 
dren’s room. This is another in a 
series of gifts from Mr. Wyth, includ- 
ing the remodeling of the room. 

Cedar Rapids — An audio-charging 
system has been installed in the li- 
brary. This eliminates the borrower’s 
card. 

Clarinda— Anna Driftmier, who 
has served as librarian since 1938, re- 








tired the last of February. She is suc- 
ceeded by Vera Payton who has been 
assistant librarian for the past seven 
years. Mrs. Clarence A. Diehl joined 
the staff March 1, as assistant to Miss 
Payton. 

The library staff and board mem- 
bers honored Miss Driftmier at a 
dinner March 5 at which Mr. Cas- 
sett, chairman of the board, presented 
her with a floor lamp as a token of 
esteem from the library personnel. 
Jeannette Painter spoke of the serv- 
ice Miss Driftmier has always given 
to the public. 

Council Bluffs—A new circulation 
desk has been installed just inside 
the main loge of the library as the 
first step of the program of improve- 
ments for the library. 

Creston—A collection of ceramics 
was presented to the Matilda J. Gib- 
son library by Mrs. Marion Stanch- 
field West as a memorial to her par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Stanchfield. 
The articles in the collection were 
made by Mrs. Stanchfield. 

Decorah—The gift to the library 
from Monie Whalen’s estate will 
amount to $33,000. 

Dumont—The Brown Memorial li- 
brary has been much improved by 
new steps and outside painting. 

Fairfield—Parsons College—Fred- 
erick P. Ford has a sabbatical leave 
for the second semester. He will visit 
20 or 30 of the better college libraries 
of the midwest, including several in 
Iowa, to study effective techniques of 
integrating the library with the cur- 
riculum. This study will be concluded 
with the preparation of recommenda- 
tions for action at Parsons. 

Mrs. Scott Jordan has replaced Mr. 
Ford as the Parsons College Library 
for the second semester. 

Guthrie Center—Mrs. Ed Hain has 
been appointed to fill the position of 
librarian following the resignation of 
Katherine O’Dair, who plans to go to 
California. 

Iowa City—University Libraries— 
The Lincoln Library, collected by the 
late James W. Bollinger of Daven- 
port, was willed to the University li- 
brary. The dedication was February 
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12. The collection is one of the foy 
best private Lincoln collections in th 
United States, and consists of mor 
than 3,000 volumes. The university 
will continue to add to it, by terms of 
the will. Judge Bollinger was a» 
alumnus of the university. 

Jefferson—A neon sign over the 
front door has caused much favorabk 
comment. Green tubing outlines th 
fan-shaped space and the word “i. 
brary” in red script appears insik 
the space. It is effective and the pub 
lic likes it. 

Lake View—Mrs. Arthur Wagne 
has been appointed to succeed the lat: 
Irma Kastner as librarian. Barbar 
De Vault is assistant. 

Maquoketa—A bequest of $1,000 to 
the Free Public Library and $1,000 to 
the Boardman Library Institute was 
made by the late Ida M. Simpson, who 
was a former librarian. 

Moville—Agnes Buskirk, librarian 
of Woodbury County, reports that the 
bookmobile is now in service and wil 
mean expansion of book distribution 
over more of the county. There were 
4,603 books ready for circulation 
March 1, and the collection in the 
county superintendent’s office was 
available for loan. 

Newton — Mrs. John Porter won 
first prize in the book plate contest. 
The purpose was to have a book plate 
designed for use in memorial books 
presented to the library. The chosen 
plate shows the entrance to the li 
brary. 

Pomeroy—Mrs. Harvey Allen re 
signed as librarian after serving 17 
years. Mrs. A. T. Prange has been 
appointed to the position, with Mrs. 
Emma Wells as assistant. 

Sac City —A hospital truck was 
presented to the library by the Cat- 
tigny Post 195 of the American Le 
gion of Sac City. A round of the hos 
pital is made once a week by Mrs. 
Eloise Kibbie, librarian. 

Shenandoah—A memorial gift for 
M. Berdena Jay was made in the form 
of some brass pieces for the fireplace. 
Two double candle holders, a pendv- 
lum clock, a set of brass andirons, 4 
brass screen, and an artificial gas log 











comprised the gift. Centered below 
the mantel is a plaque which reads: 
“In memory of Miss M. Berdena Jay 
who gave 44 years of faithful service 
to this library.” 

Silver City—The library celebrated 
its 25th anniversary by moving into 
a building purchased and decorated 
for library use. Open house was well 
attended. 

State Center—Wynema Bower has 
been appointed librarian to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Mrs. 
Maude Evans. Miss Bower is a sister 
of Mrs. Evans and had frequently 
served as substitute librarian. 

Traer—<Ainslie Law, who has served 
as librarian for 32 years, has resigned 
and is succeeded by Mrs. Pearl Street. 
Miss Law was away from the library 
for several months during the last ill- 
ness of her sister. Nina Wetzel, sec- 
retary of the board, carried on the 
work in the library during her ab- 
sence. Her resignation was received 
with regret. 

Wapello—As a memorial to the 
late Justice Oscar Hale, the Cedar 
Rapids law firm of Elliott, Shuttle- 
worth & Ingersoll presented the book 
John Adams and the American Revo- 
lution to the library. The inscrip- 
tion says, in part: “This book is given 
to the Wapello Public Library by us 
in memory of one of Iowa’s greatest 
jurists, the late Judge Oscar Hale, 
who served the state for many years 
as district judge and as one of the 
justices of the supreme court of Iowa 
from December, 1938, to the time of 
his death on the 9th day of Decem- 
ber, 1950.” 





NECROLOGY 

Gertrude Barnard, librarian at the 
Atlantic library from 1922 to 1941, 
died March 9, after a short illness. 
Since her retirement she had served 
when needed at the library. 

The DeWitt library has lost one 
of its most valued trustees in the 
death of Dr. L. E. Clifford, who had 
served faithfully since 1936. 

Mrs. Maude Bower Evans, who had 
served as librarian at State Center 
since the library was organized twelve 
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years ago, died January 15, following 
a short illness. 

Charles V. Findlay of Fort Dodge, 
member of the library board from 
1903 to August 1950, died March 3 
after a long illness. Mr. Findlay had 
always been a staunch supporter of 
library interests both locally and in 
his service in the state legislature. He 
was named president emeritus of the 
local board after his resignation last 
August. 

Mrs. Lillian Hayes, formerly li- 
brarian at Drake Library in Center- 
ville, died March 14 in Washington, 
D. C., where she had lived for the 
past 15 years. 

Jennie Jones, one of the first librar- 
ians at Waukon, died in Plattesville, 
Wisconsin, December 20, 1950. 

Ida M. Simpson, former librarian at 
Maquoketa for more than 30 years, 
died March 25 at the Jackson County 
hospital. She had been interested in 
many civic enterprises and remem- 
bered the library in her will. 

Mrs. H. C. Woods, librarian at the 
Tama Public library from 1914 to her 
retirement in July 1950, died in a 
Mason City nursing home on January 
4, 





A.L.A. MEMBERSHIP 

Welcome to all new A.L.A. mem- 
bers! 

A.L.A.isworkingonmany problems 
that concern all librarians: Censor- 
ship, loyalty programs (note the bill 
in the Iowa legislature), federal aid, 
library extension, salaries. 

More specifically, individually and 
collectively A.L.A. is working on the 
training and problems of school li- 
brarians, on cataloging and classifica- 
tion problems, on inter-library co- 
operation, on library publicity, on 
college and university budget matters, 
on book buying, on teaching young 
people to use libraries. 

If you are not now a part of this 
exciting enterprise, write for mem- 
bership materials to the American 
Library Association, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, or to me. 

A.L.A. dues are not high—$3ifyour 
salary is $2,100 or less, $6 if your sal- 








ary is $2,101 to $4,000, and $10 if 
your salary is over $4,000. (That is, 
not too high considering the many 
activities of the organization.) 

Or your library can have a mem- 
bership with dues based on a gradu- 
ated scale beginning with $5 for in- 
come of $20,000 or less. 

Do send in your membership soon, 
and get your money’s worth! If you 
do not find it a good investment, send 
me your complaints. 

Beryl E. Hoyt, Iowa Chairman 
ALA Membership Committee 


Simpson College 
Indianola, Iowa 


ANNNOUNCEMENT 


The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia announces four University Li-. 
brary Science scholarships for the 
academic year, 1951-52. Each scholar. 
ship covers full tuition for the pro. 
fessional program in Library Science. 

Application blanks and further in- 
formation can be secured from the 
Assistant Director, School of Library 
Science, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 7. 


University of Southern California 
March 19, 1951 





You are invited to attend the following district meetings. It is not at all 
necessary to go to the one in your own district, if it is more convenient to 
attend another. It is urged that you inform the hostess if you plan to attend. 


DISTRICT LIBRARY MEETINGS—1951 


District Date Place of Meeting Hostess Chairman 
2 = April 25 Algona Beth Annis Mrs. Clark Mechem, 
Thompson 
1 April 26 West Union Mrs. C. C. Brink Perna Lohn, Wartburg 
College, Waverly 
6 April 27 Maquoketa Mrs. Mildred Sharp Lucile Davis, Clinton 
5 May 2 Fort Dodge Thelma I. Grover Mrs. Harold A. Garvey, 
Boone 
3 May 3 Le Mars Mrs. Esther Smith Lucile Peterson 
Estherville 
4 May 8s Denison Mrs. H.H. McHenry’ Sadie R. Stevens, 
Carroll 
*8&9 May 9-10 Creston Margaret Ball Jeannette Winters, 
Red Oak 
Alice Lemmers, Central 
College, Pella 
7 May 11 Fort Madison Irma W. Hopley May Belle Ditch, 


Ottumwa 


*Practical problems such as Cataloging in organizing a small library, book selection, 
necessary records, etc., will be considered. Be sure to make reservations in advance if 
you plan to attend. Write to Margaret Ball, librarian. 
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